THE DAWN

SAUND^RS had quarrelled with his wife.

It had been an ugly kind of quarrel in which words
were pistol-shots inflicting deep wounds. Each had
sought in the other a vulnerable spot, and, having
found it, seized upon it with the savagery of a wild
beast.

There had never been much romance in their
married life, and that little had been wiped out by
those words as completely as if it had never existed.
There was no pity, no remorse on either side. It was
not the kind of quarrel that could be made up again ,
not the kind of domestic storm that could be patched
with compromise or with that pitiable solvent known
as peace-at-any-price. They had agreed to separate.

When the separation actually took place, people
speculated as to its cause. Some pitied the man,
some the woman; bub it was a pity based upon a
complete ignorance of the whole business, for to do
Saunders and his wife justice, they had washed their
dirty linen in their own home, and they would
continue to wash it, if need be, away from the prying
eyes of the outside world.
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